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ABSTRACT 

This paper proposes "data driven educational 
leadership" as a key to meeting the challenges that face public 
education. Section I discusses the role of the educational leader, 
particularly the superintendent, in assessing the state of the school 
district, developing district goals, and fostering an instructional 
focus among school personnel. Section II, constituting the bulk of 
the paper, describes three educational improvement programs initiated 
by the author in his capacity as the superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) Public Schools. (1) Monitoring Achievement in 
Pittsburgh (MAP) — intended to improve basic skills 

achievement — includes explicit learning objectives, frequent testing, 
and individual and class achievement profiles. (2) Pittsburgh's 
Research-based Instruction il Supervisory Model (PRISM) incorporates 
personnel evaluation, leadership training, and a "model" secondary 
school used as a teacher improvement center. (3) The School 
Improvement Project (StP) is intended to improve education in 
selected low-achieving schools and to develop a model for 
districtwide school improvement. Based on effective schools research, 
the program addresses instructional, administrative, and 
discriplinary problems. The booklet presents 10 considerations viewed 
as essential to effective leadership by the superintendent. A 
bibliography is appended. (MCG) 
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Foreword 



Dr. Richard C 9 Wallace, Jr. became the Superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schoole In the Fell of 1980. Since hie flret dey In 
office, eteff of the Learning Research and Development Center have had 
the pleasure of working cloeely with thla very Innovative 
superintendent* In recognition of thla cloae tie, Dr* Wallace became 
an LRDC iter Aeaoclate laet year* We are pleaaed to have thle 
opportunity to ehare with othera through thle publication aerlea hie 
current thoughts on the critical role of the superintendent • 



Thla paper points out the critical role of educational leadership In 
meeting the challenges of public education* It presents a description 
of the role of an educational leader and provides examplea of data 
driven educational leadership In one of the natlon'a major cities* 
Three Innovative programs are discussed: Monitoring Achievement In 
Pittsburgh (MAP), Pittsburgh's Research-baaed Instructional Supervisory 
Model (PRISM) , and the School Improvement Project (SIP)* 




Abstract 
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I. Opportunity for Educational Leadership 

The recent report of the Rational ComlMlon on Excellence In 
Education has provided the stimulus for a much needed reexamination of 
our public educational ay* tens. This 1983 report has helped to make 
education a focus of considerable discussion. Whether or not one views 
the report as an accurate presentation of the status quo in American 
schools, it does provide an opportunity to focus the attention of both 
the profession and the public on much needed educational reforms. 

There are now more that twenty studies either in progress or 
recently completed which concentrate on American secondary schools. The 
College Board Project Equality report (1983) provides a constructive 

fr&mework for auperintendenta and others to begin to view educational 

\ 

outcomes for college bound students. Boyer (1983) paints a rather 
dismal picture of American secondary education; however, it also 
provides a "blueprint" for action planning. Good lad (1984) recitea a 
litany of problems about public schools. 

These publications can be viewed as an opportunity for 
superintendents to provide leadership to bring about a careful 
assessment of their district's status. In this way, the superintendent 
can focus public attention on developing and implementing plans to 
Improve the quality of education In the schools* They must seifte this 
opportunity to provide forceful and constructive educational leadership. 
Now more than ever, the nation's schools need aggressive and effective 
leadership. 
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This article represents the "reality bated" experience of the 
author ae an administrator and chief executive officer In several 
diverse school districts . The description of the school superintendent 
presented herein differs significantly f roe the conventional view of 
that role. It calls for a new focus and a significant change in how a 
superintendent allocates time and delegates responsibility* Given the 
problems currently, facing American schools, perhaps the time has come to 
evaluate the primary function of the superintendent of schools and 
reexamine programs that train school administrators and superintendents* 

The Role of the Superintendent 

Thf current perspective of the role of superintendent Is heavily 
oriented toward management functions* The four B's of administration — 
busses , budgets, buildings and bonds — have tended to occupy much of 
the attention of most superintendents of schools* Personnel 
administration functions Including staffing and. evaluation also 
constitute a major responsibility of the superintendent's role* Over 
the past ten years, many superintendents of schools have had to occupy 
themselves with planning for retrenchment because of the drop In the 
birth rate. With a focus on school closings, reductions In force and 
related natters, It Is easy for the superintendent of schools to lose 
sight of the major responsibility of the position — the education of 
youth* 

From a research perspective, Pltner's recent study (1982) Indicates 
superintendents currently consume most of their time In communications 
of one type or another* Most of that time Is spent in a reactive mode: 
responding to requests for action, attending to logistical matters, and 
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participating in ceremonial activities While Pltner flnda the dominant 
characteristics of a super Intendent's activities to be communication 
oriented, she did find differences among the activities of nele and 
female superintendents. Male superintendents tend to focus their 
activities on maintaining or improving organisational structure, 
planning or overseeing the construction of new buildings, and passing 
tax levies* On the other hand, female superintendents tend to concern 
themselves more with specific educational Ideas and curriculum Issues. 
Nonetheless, in Pltner's view most of the superintendent's time Is spent 
on nonlnstructJ onal or noneducatlonal Issues. 

Given the emerging focus on the need to Improve the quality of 
education In American schools, a new opportunity presents Itself for the 
superintendent to assert the role of educational leader. The remainder 
of this paper will explore the role of the superintendent as educational 
leader and will present examples of leadership Ideas that can be applied 
in an urban district. 

The Educational Leadership Role 

A rich body of literature exists related to leadership 
effectiveness. The processes and the effects of leadership have been 
researched from a variety of perspectives. Those perspectives depend 
upon views of the role of leader, definitions of the criterion of 
leadership effectiveness, and tendencies cf the investigator with 
respect to data collection and analysis. Yukl (1982) briefly describes 
the results of various approaches to leadership studies as follows: 
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The "trait approach" emphaalxea the ptrioml qualities of 
lttdtri end Mtki to identify the tralte end ikllli that 
contribute to leaderahlp aucceaa. The "power-Influence 
approach" attempta to explain leader ef f ectlveneaa In terma of 
the aource and amount of leader power end unmr In Which it 
it exercised. The "behavior spprosch" inki to identify the 
pattern of behsviors end sctivities thst sre chsrscttfrlstlc of 
effect lesders. Situational theories cut scroti the other 
three approach+a end emphaalse how aapecta of the leaderahlp 
situstion determine whit tralta. forma of influence, or 
patterns of behavior ara aaaantial for laadarahip 
eff ectlveneaa. 



Although a full body of literature exlata relative to laadarahip 
per ae, atudlea of the leaderahlp impact of auperlntendenta are almoat 
non-exiatent (Fltner, 1982). Virtually no reaearch literature exlata on 
the impact of the role of the auperlntendent aa educational leader. 



Thla article focuaea on the educational and Inatructlonal 
laadarahip of the auperlntendent, particularly aa it relates to the 
Improvement of public education in today 'a achoola. it la the poaltlon 
of the author that the auperlntendent muat exert vlgoroua leaderahlp to 
Improve Inatructlonal effectlveneaa and promote atandarda of excellence 
in the achoola. In thla regard, it in critically Important that the 
auperlntendent exemplify inatructlonal leaderahlp In hla own behavior 
for principals teachera and other profeaalonala to emulate. 



Throughout thla article, educational leaderahlp la defined aa the 
process of actively influencing othera to eatabllah ana uue Mutually 
agreed upon methoda to achieve dealred educational outcomes. The 
auperlntendent who la the Inatructlonal leader of the dlatrlct la one 
who: (a) uses available reaourcea to analyse needa; (b) develope, 
Implement a and evaluatea plana to achieve educational goala; (c) 
employe a process of reciprocal leaderahlp In which he or aha influencea 
others (and is almllarly Influenced) to eatabllah affective 
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instructional methods to achieve the mutually desired educational 
improvement goals; (d) promotes a consistent framework of effective 
teaching and learning, and provides clear expectations for teachers and 
administrators; (e) fosters instructional effectiveness through 
observation and follow— p conferences with principals, central office 
administrators and teachers; (f) recognises, encourages and supports 
the emergence and development of instructional leadership in stsff; and 
(g) monitors the instructional program through observation and data 
analysis to insure that students learn effectively. 

The State o£ the School District 

* 

The first step in providing educational or instructional leadership 
is to gain an understanding of the present state of the district. It is 
imperative that the superintendent analyse all relevant data at his/her 
disposal that might provide insights about the current functioning of 
schools in the district. These data can provide the foundation for the 
development of priorities for the district. 

One must begin w.'ith an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses in 
learning achievement of students* This can be achieved by thorough 
analysis of standardized test results. Objective level analyses by 
grades and by individual schools are a good place to start. Other 
salient information that related to the effectiveness of teacher-pupil 
interaction in the district should be analysed to gain a careful 
assessment as a means of developing a flia foundation for planning. 
This Includes such Indicators as failure and drop out rates, school 
climate and standards. An analysis of these data In relation to student 
attendance, teacher absenteeism and the like can be Important In helping 
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to ahepe an eccorete Image of the etete of the echool dletrlct. 
Identification of the etrengthe end weaknesses of the dletrlct ee well 
ee the observation of trende In the date that describe the district's 
current etetue ere import snt in developing the foundetlon for effective 
planning • 

ft 

It le eleo laportent for the superintendent to gsther dste on the 
opinions of the generel public, parents of public echool etudente end 
community leader* to gain their perceptlone of the neede of the echool 
dletrlct. Involvement of these verloue publics Is neceeeery to obtsln 
the required morel end flnenclel eupport for the schools. In this wsy, 
the neede of the dletrlct ere ssseeead through eurveye of verloue 
stskeholder groups ss well ee through enelyele of more direct indies tors 
of the etete of the system, 

» 

Dletrlct Coele 

\ 

After clsrlfylng the existing stste of affelra and the dealred 
atetee of performance In the echool district, It la Important that the 
superintendent work with the board of education &nd leaderahlp pereonnel 
within the dletrlct and the community to Identify priorities for action. 
It la not poaalble to undertake comprehenelve Improvement for e dletrlct 
all at once. No echool dletrlct has the reeourcea to accomplleh all 
thet must be done at one time. Therefore, the board, superintendent, 
staff and public muet Identify thoee priority areas that ere to be 
addreeeed flret. It la neceeaary to have th* board formally adopt and 
endoree the goals aa a baala for action 'planning by the dletrlcfe 
personnel . 
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Having established the priori t lea, the board and the, euperlntendent 
must then work together to devlee epeclflc action plans to eddreea the 
priority areas. Various, task forces should be established, working 



educational improvements are to be brought about. At this point, It IS 
important that the superintendent Involve leadership both at the central 
office and the school level. Teachers must be Involved in the 
development of both short-term and long-range plans that addrsss each of 
the priority areas. The Involvement of teachers and principals is 
critical alnce they will have the responsibility to carry out the 
Improvement strategies. Since achievement sOfr educational goals is 
important for the community at large, community members must alao be 
Involved in the development of plana to address priority educational 



As the plans are being developed to addreaa the educational 
priorities, an evaluation plan must* also be developed to gauge the 
effectiveness of the Improvement program. It is Important that a clear 
notion of success criteria be eatabllahed prior to the implementation of 
any plan. The superintendent, working with his own - staff or 
consultants, must plan for two types of evaluation: outcome evaluation 
and process evaluation. Process evaluation refers to the data gathered 
and decision making that are required to "monitor and tailor" programs 
(Cooley, ..83). This is done while they are in operation so that they 
can be adjusted to produce the maximum results. Thia kind of evaluation 
is most important since "the best laid plans" often need to be modified 
in order to produce the desired results. Outcdme evaluation is designed 
to provide data that could verify the ultimate results of the adopted 
changes. The increase of student academic achievement or the lowering 



under the overall direction of the superintendent, to plan how the 



outcomes. 
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of tha dropout rata ara axaaplaa of out com indicatora. It haa baan tha 
axparlanca of tha author that It typically takaa thraa to flva yaara to 
obtain Manlngful raaulta froa afforta to laprova tha quality of 
achoollng. Out com data ara critical in auatalnlng bo*rd aupport for an 
Innovation • 

tapllcatlona for Clarifying tela ' 

Thorough aducatlonal planning provldaa tha fraMWork for 
instructional af factlvanaaa. Thla In turn foraa tha baala of tha rola 
ahlft fro* tha auparlntandant of achoola 60 tha auparlntandant of 
•ducat ion • Tha auparlntandant of aducatlon auat conatantly hava an 
Inatructlonal focua In nind and ralata all othar Mnagarlal aapacta of 
tha rola to that Inatructlonal focus\^ Paraonnal •valuation, atafflng, 
budgat davalopMnt and public ralatlona will ba conductad froa tha point 
of via* of, promoting tha .Inatructlonal af factlvanaaa of tha dlatrlct. 
By* providing an Inatructlonal focua for taachara, adainiatratora and 
atudant, tha auparlntandant can ganafata tha parcaptlon that tha 
laarnlng of atudanta la tha aoat Important product of tha achool 
district. 

Glvan tha nature of flacal conatralnta, aducatlonal iaprovapant 
will hava to ba achlavad by "craatlva uaa" of axlatlng ataff. With aoM 
axcaptlona, aoat achool dlatrlcta acroaa tha country will axparlanca 
enrollnant dacllna and tharafora achool cloalnga and paraonnal layoff a. 
Thera will ba ralatlvaly llttla l( naw blood 1 * coming Into many achool 
dlatrlcta. In ordar to bring about a hlghar laval of instructional 
ef factlvanaaa, tha auparlntandant auat focua on tha davalopMnt of 
axlrting ataff If tha goal of aducatlonal ia;irovai«nt la to ba achlavad. 
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One of the major probleme facing euperlntendente will be developing 
en Inettuctlonel focus among school principal!. Most chool principal! 
(like euperintendente) were not trained to be inetructlonel leader •. 
Their training tende to reflect the management aepecte of the role. 
Therefore, principale must learn to accept the new inetructlonel 
leadership value and must also acquire the knowledge and skills In order 
to fully operationally the role. This will not occur quickly becauee 
it requlree a significant ehlft In values and is likely to Met 
considerable reeWunce from those administrators who have been 
comfortable playing the role of echool manager. Therefore, the \ 
development and Implementation of a long-range plan of eta^f development 
for principale le critical. It le important that principals mt* 
supervieore know how to obeerve teaching to identify elements of 
effective performance and provide feedback to teachers to enhance the 
effectlveneee of the inetructlonel process. Vigorous staff development 
programs will generally be neces ary to achieve a consistency in 
approach among administrative staff. 

Teachers will need to acquire new insights regarding effective 
instruction if significant progreee le to be made In student 
achievement. Any educational Improvement ef forte must be peVceived by 
them to be both manageable and effective. The beet way to ineure thle 
is to Involve teachers heavily in the development of those impiovement 
plans and staff development programs. Then they will perceive them to 
be relevant to their neede and the needs of the district. For similar 
reasons principals must be Involved In planning for their new role. 
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The superintendent suit be mri of the dynamics of the education*! 
changa process and how It will affect teachers and principals in school 
settings, Ths introduction of plannsd changss in sducatlonal programs 
will producs consldsrabls anxiety among all participants. Kvary person 
Involved in the change process will undsrgo intsnss personal concerns as 
thsy sncountsr nsw programs. Such concsrns produce enormous anxlsty 
which will be Mnlfestsd as rsslstancs behavior unless thsy are 
recognised and appropriately treated. 

Finally, the superintendent's rols wist also be characterised by an 
evaluation and planning focus. Ths superlntsndsnt must continually bs 
alert to ths data coMunlcatsd rsgardlng ths effectiveness of various 
programmatic sf forts. Bf fsctlvsnsss data will rangs from very "soft 11 
data (tsachsr talk in ths faculty room) to "hard 11 data (studsnt 
achlsvsmsnt tsst scorss). It is data both formal and informal, both 
dlrsct and indlrsct. All of thsss svaluatlvs data hslp to dsvslop a 
broad plcturs of the effectiveness of various improvsment strategies. 
Ths superlntsndsnt must uss thsss data as well as other information to 
constantly refocus, refine and sxtsnd ths planning and implementation 
effort. Planning never ends! Once plans havs bssn devsloped, 
Implemented, evaluated, and judged to be succsssful, it will thsn be 
time to reassess need* and develop new plans. 
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II. A Superintendent of Education 



Thla aectlon provide! en account of how the author went about the 
process of providing educational improvement leadership for a large 
urban district. Specific actions taken will be described. 

Assessing the Weeds of the District 

In September 1980, the author assumed the Super intendency of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. At that time,, a need was perceived to focus 
the attention of the Board of Education on the district's most serious 
problems. This was judgsd to be Important If the author was to have an 
opportunity to provide effective educational leadership for the district 
and If the Board , the staff and the general public were to develop a 
sense of movement toward the resolution of the district's problems. 

The author initiated the design of a Needs Assessment Survey that 
was conducted by Dr. William Coo ley and his staff at the Learning 
Research and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh. The survey 
was developed and pilot tested In October 1980; the full scale 
community survey was completed by the end of November. The data were 
analyzed In December 1980 and presented to the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education in January 1981. It Is Important to understand that the Needs 
Assessment Survey took two forms: (a) a survey to identify the 
perceptions of the Improvable conditions In the district from a wide 
array of persons both within the broad community and within various 
district employee groups, and (b) an analysis of existing data that 
might ahed additional light on problems Identified through the survey. 
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The broad-beeed district and community eurvey, termed tha "Dynamic 
Survey," esmpled cha perceptlone of all lavala of employeee in tha 
district, including but not limited to clerke, cuetodlene, teachere, 
admlnlatretore end board membere* Bualnaaa and community laadara, 
paranta of chlldran in tha public achoola and prlvata schools, aa vail 
aa tha public at larga vara alao surveyed* Tha "Static Survey" daalt 
with tha analyala of data avallabla from tha racorda of tha Board of 
Public Education* Thaaa data includad auch indicators aa pupil 
sttandanca racorda , atudant echlevement, taachar abeenteelem, and tha 
Ilka* Tha purpoaa of tha "Static Survey 11 was to aaa what, if any, 
relationships exleted among tha data that wight ba uaaful in tha Boerd'e 
priority setting and tha district's educational improvement planning* 

Board Priorities 

In Jsnuary 1981, tha Board of Education net In a day long aaaalon 
to review the deta from both eurveye. Following the data presentation, 
tha Boerd deliberated and raeched coneeneue on two aajor priority araaa: 
school improvement and coat effective management* In the area of school 
Improvement, the Board further identified sin echool improvement 
priority araaa: (a) improving student echlevement* (b) improving the 
effectiveness of personnel evaluation, (c) managing enrollment decline, 

(d) improving the eblllty of the district to ettrect end hold etudente, 

(e) improving the quellty of echool dleclpllne, and (f) improving tha 
performance of low achieving schools. 
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In February 1981, the Pittsburgh Board of Education, in ita formal 
legislative session, voted these priorities as the primary agenda of the 
school district. The Board alsp charged the administration to develop 
and submit plans to address each of the areas listed in the priority 
statements by July 1, 1981. Those plans were delivered as requested and 
the Board took the summer to review them. In September 1991, the Board 
formally approved the district's priority plans as submitted. 

Three of the major initiatives undertaken to address the Board's 
priorities will be presented and discussed here: (a) Monitoring 
Achievement in Pittsburgh (MAP), (b) Pittsburgh's Research-based 
Instructional Supervisory Model (PRISM), and (c) the School Improvement 
Project (SIP). 

MAP ; The Achievement Priority 

The MAP program is the district's effort to Improve student 
achievement in basic skills. MAP instructional testing programs stress 
focused Instruction on a limited number of objectives with periodic 
feedback to students, teachers, parents and administrators. The system 
provides a class profile for teachers (analysis of errors and individual 
profiles for students and parents. The diagnostic class profile is used 
for instructional planning and the individual profile for reporting the 
progress of students. MAP programs are now Implemented in mathematics, 
writing, reading, and critical thinking. MAP science ia currently in 
pilot testing. 
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The development of HAP Mathematics began In Novembsr 1980. Thle 
program wee initiated became the author had a eenee that atudent 
achievement would be identified ae the top priority of the Board. It 
was judged to be important to begin a project that could ba readily 
developed and implemented and aleo produce an immediate success. The 
dletrlct needed to focue on poeltlve learning out come • after a decade of 
dealing with a difficult deeegregatlon problem that diverted attention 
from educational programa. Hathematlce wee choeen became it le a 
relatively eaey area to work with in achievement monitoring; it le eaey 
to gain coneeneue on object! vee and to develop teet itama. The author 
aleo had prior experience in developing euch an inetructlonal monitoring 
syatem. NAP Writing and Reading development were initiated in the 
aummer of 1981. NAP Critical Thinking began in January 1982 with the \ 
support of a pilot teet by the Board of Education; full ecale \ 
development of MAP Critical Thinking began in September 1982, and thla 
program la now In ite flret year of full ecale implementation. 

Aesumptlons . HAP le baaed on four major aaaumptlone (Wallace, 
1982): (a) claseroom teachere repreeent an untapped resource for 
Improvement in our schools, (b) teete of any kind muet be viewed ae 
Imperfect meaeuree of atudent learning, (c) teachere muet focue on 
inatructlon and be encouraged and support in that regard, and (d) the 
principal must be recognised as the instructional leader In the school. 

The experience of the paat two decadee has clearly demonstrated 
that if we are to bring about effective change in the schools, the 
teachere must be Involved in the development of that change proceee and 
the change program (Sarauon, 1971; Goodlad , 1975; Hall & Loucke, 
1978). Reapect for teachers is a key ingredient and the flret major 
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assumption In the development of any school improvement initiative 
(Wallace & Reidy, 1978). The full and legitimate involvement of 
teachers ia essential if we are to achieve success in Modifying the 
schools and increasing student achievement* Further, teachers should be 
recognised as instructional decision makers (Shavelson, 1973; 1976). 
Efforts to improve their ability as instructional decision makers who 
promote effective student learning ahould be recognised as a top 
priority* 

Die second major assumption of NAP asserts that any measure ' of 
student learning la imperfect. Educators must recognise that Inferences 
drawn from the use of multiple imperfect measures (as opposed to 
exclusive reliance on a single criterion) are likely to Increase the 
validity of teacher judgments about student achievement* Further, the 
proaotlon of the teacher's role as instruction*! decision maker will be 
enhanced to the extent that they are encouraged and support in their use 
ot multiple sources of information in making Judgments about student 
progress* Therefore, student performance on homework and teacher-mad' 
tests, Involvement in classroom discussion, as well as performance on 
normative achievement tests and criterion referenced tests must all be 
viewed as contributing to the instructional decision making process* 

The third assumption relates to focused instruction* It is our 
belief, derived from the research on mastery learning (Bloom, 1971), 
that teachers must focus the attention of their students on a limited 
number of objectives and insure that virtually every atudent acquires 
mastery of those learning outcomes* By focusing the attention of 
teachers and students alike, we increase the probability of students 
achieving the desired outcomes* 
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Finally, with reepect to the fourth Assumption, the research on 
effective schools Indies tes thst ths principal is the key figure in 
promoting sn Instructional focus in ths schools (Edmonds, 1979). It is 
our assumption that principals can Mke a significant dlffsrencs in the 
effsctlvsnsss of classroom instruction and studsnt echlsvsment if they 
exsrt an aggrssslvs role in leading instruction in thslr building 
(Lelthwood & Montgomery, 1982). 

Components > The components of NAP are: (a) an explicit statement 
of lsernlng outcomes for each grade and each eubject area, (b) objective 
referenced teete (in multiple forme) that contain one item per objective 
and are administered on a rsgular basis during the couree of the school 
year, (c) computerised prlntoute of individual studsnt "s mastery and 
non-mastery for use by the teacher to plan instruction, (d) commercially 
available or teacher-made instructional metsrlals that are keyed to 
and/or related to the identified objectlvee, and (e) specific inservlce 
training and support to teachers and administrators to assure effective 
implementation of the programs. 

Throughout the proceee of the; development and pilot tea ting, 
Involvement of teachere wis a key element. Groups of tsachere were 
brought together to identify the most Important learning outcomes in 
their various subject matter areae at all grade levels. Once they 
achieved conseneus, the outcomes were submitted to all teachere in the 
district for their review and commentary. Next, teacher were Involved 
In developing items to measure the specified learning outcomes. Through 
a similar process, their peers passed judgment on the face validity of 
these items deelgned to assess the etudent maetery of the objectlvee. 
Tests were constructed to test all objectlvee on all occaalone uning one 
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time per objective. Next* the teachers selected end orgenlxed 
instructional materials to ensure that teachers teach and that students 
learn the objectives. Finally, the computer printouts were developed 
and the entire system was pilot teated to Insure efficient and effective 
system-vide implementation. 

The moat effective provldera of inservice ^training for teachers are 
the teachers themselves. Those teachers who were Involved in the 
development of the program were uaed to train other teachera to 
implement it. Further, in each school building u liaison te cher was 
designated to serve as a building-based facilitator ro help teachers 
with various aspects of the instructional testing system. 

How MAP works . At the beginning of the school year, parents and 
pupils are provided with a statement of the expected learning outcomea 
of MAP along with sample test items so that they know what la expected 
of pupils. Tests are administered every six weeka in mathematics, five 
times per year in grammar and reading, and four times per year in 
writing (analysis of a writing sample). The tests are scored in the 
central office; within five days of each test administration individual 
pupil profiles and class profiles are returned to teachers. The 
individual profiles provide data to students and parents describing how 
well the student is doing with respect to the expected outcomes* 
Parents receive copies of their child's profile so that they are alao 
informed regarding progress. The class profile provides the teacher 
with an analysis of errors. Teachers use these data to group pupils for 
Instruction and to develop plans for instruction during the Interval 
between testings. Monitoring of the progress of the students in 
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attaining the learning outcoaea ia dona by both the principal at the 
building level and by central office peraonnel in order to inaure that 
atudent learning la progreaalng aa planned. 

Reaulta to Date . The reaulta to date have been very encouraging. 
Por the flret tlae in the 15 yeara that the Board of Education has been 
publishing achievement acorea by achoola, the etudenta at all grade 
levela (e.g., 1-8) acored at or above national noma In the California 
Achleveaent Teat in the areaa of mathematics, language arte, and 
reading. Aa of June 1984, 74X of the atudent e acored at or above grade 
level in aatheaatlca, 71% in language «rta, and 60Z in reading 
(Flttaburgh Public School a, Office of Teatlng and Evaluation, 1983). 
Our goal in aath la to have 75X of the atudente acorlng at or above 
grade level by 1985. Slallar goala have been established in language 
arts and in reading. 

The evidence gathered froa a variety of students of implementation 
effects present a generally positive conaenaus about the effecta of NAP 
(Sproull * Hofaelster, 1983$ Salmon-Cox, 1983b, 1983c, 1983d; 
LeMahleu, 1983a, 1984). Studies carried out in the district link the 
MAP Hatheaatlca program to observed Increases in the aatheaatlca 
performance of students (Salmon-Cox, 1983c; LeMahleu, 1983b). Proa 
multiple perspectives, it appeara that the attention of parents, the 
public, teachers, administrators, and aoat Importantly, the etudenta 
themselves has been captured. In doing eo, a positive instructional 
thrust for the district has been generated. However, the serious 
academic deficiencies of urban youth have only begun to be addressed. 
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PRISM 1} The Evaluation Priority 

Personnel evaluation waa eetebllahed aa the diet r let "a aacond 
hlgheat educational priority* In doing eo, the Board of Education 
reflected Ita own views aa well aa thoae of community members and achool 
dlatrlct employees. Esssntlslly, the survey data revealed that 
respondent a believed that too many teachers and adminiatratora were 
performing their dutlea effectively, a condition which needed to be 
corrected. 

The auperlntendent perceived that two alternatives were available 
to respond to this priority. The first alternative would have been to 
use the existing evaluation systems end embark on s "witch hunt" to 
Identify Ineffective personnel end then seek to devote or dlschsrge 
them. The second alternative would be to seek to Incresse the qusllty 
of supervision end evaluation snd set out to Improve the performance of 
sll personnel In the district* This spprosch would require thst the 
performance expectations for all personnel be carefully detailed and 
that peraona be obaerved and provided with atructured feedback to 
Improve performance. The first iternetive Is clearly punitive In 
nature and was likely to produce a negative response among teachera and 
administrators. It would probably have created an atmoaphere of 
negativism that would h*ve proved detrimental to the more positive 
Improvement thrust of the Board. The aecond alternative la 
Improvement -oriented and Is designed to make good teachers and 
administrators better, while at the same time identifying thoae who need 
significant improvement. While the latter approach would atlll Induce 
some anxiety among teachera and admlnlatrators ♦ It could be approached 
with a constructive spirit and provide an opportunity to Improve 
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performance. The letter approach placet profeaalonala In ■ helping 
reletlonehlp with reepect to each other to bring about a poeltlve 
Improvement In the etete of educational affaire, 

j « 

Thla aore conatructlve approach wee eelected to Improve peraonnel 
evaluation procedurea and the general level of profeeelonal performance 
In the district. The plan became known aa -PRISM (Pltteburgh 
Reeearch-baeed Instructional Supervleory Model), At preeent, there are 
three varlante of PRISM In operation and a fourth In the planning atege. 
PRISM I la concerned vlth providing a conaletent framework for the 
deecrlptlon, observation, improvement end evaluation of Inatructlon at 
all levela In the district. PRISM II la directed toward Improving the 
instructional leads rehip behevlor of principals, aupervleore and central 
office administrators. PRISM III la the district's effort to Improve 
the quality of secondary education, while PRIS{4/ IV le deelgned to 
Improve the effect Iveneee of inet ruction, eupervleory leaderehlp and 
peraonnel evaluation and thua leed to a higher quelity of etudent 

Assumptions * PRISM I la baaed on the following aaaumptlone: (a) 
pereonnel evaluation will be enhenced when teachere, admlnletratora and 
their eveluatora are engaged in a dialogue that focuera on cleer 
communication of expectetlone of Job performance in thet role; (b) a 
conaletent framework of effective teaching baaed on reaeerch f indlnga 
exlete and can be taught, leerned and applied; (c) teachere, 
admlnletratora, and aupervleore can be trained to obaerve performance, 
gather evidence with reepect to that performance and provide etructured 
feedback that will cauee that performence to be Improved; and (d) if 
teachers and admlnletratora are unable to Improve their performance 
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after cartful role clarification, reasonable observation and feedback, 
and specific training, then action must be taken to terminate their 
employment. 

Components . There are four essential components of PRISM I: (a) 
knowledge training, (b) skill development, (c) follow-up coaching, and 
U (d) peer networks. The knowledge base of the model is derived primarily 
fvom the work of Madeline Hunter. Where appropriate, other research 
findings have been Introduced to eugmsnt the model. Skill training 
focuses on the development of the ability to take anecdotal records of 

✓ 

observations, these records are as close to verbatim record* as 
possible. They are used in planning and carrying out the conference 
with the teacher. This aspect of the model la a variant of the Clinical 
Supervision model developed by Cogan (1973) and Goldhammer (1969). 

As components of the model of effective teaching are presented, 
principals are provided with the opportunity to put that knowledge te 
use in planning and conducting a leason for their peers. They are 
observed tend provided with structured feedback from th*lr peers as a 
means of furthering the skill development of note taking, conference 
planning and conferring. Principals are then asked to plan and teach 
lessons on PRISM to their faculty. 

Follow-up coaching is probably the most critical component of the 
model. 4t least once every four to six weeks, each principal is visited 
by a "cofceh." The visit is designed to provide opportunity to jointly 
carry out an observation and conference, review Aspects of the model 
that need clarification, analyse the monthly log of the principal and 
plan for future developments related to an individual principal's needs. 
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Establishing networks of peers wee one of the major' development 
efforts for PRISM I during the 1983-84 school year. The ongoing 
/acquisition of the knowledge end skill* required for * effective 
leadership In the schools requlree that principals Met periodically In 
support groups. The support groups have been designed to alio* for peer 
Interaction, It is assumed that each principal has tone knowledge or 
skills that can be sharsd with others and thereby contribute to the 
conon good, 

c 

Development. The superintendent convened a task force of teachers, 
administrators and central office personnel In March 1981, That task 
force was chargsd to develop a plan which would address the Board's 
priority of personnel evaluation, ' The task force spent four months 
reviewing a variety of approaches' to personnel development and 
evaluation. It recommended thst the district adopt and implement a 
modified version of an Instructional model dsvsloped by Madeline Hunter 
(1978), It recoamended that a clinical supervision process be the 
vehicle to address effective performance by teachers, 

the model was adoptad from a similar program developed for the 
Norfolk, Virginia Public Schools by Dr, Theordore Forte, Forte had 

modified the Hunter materlala to meet the needs of the his. district, Hs 

f f 

was retained as a consultant by the Pittsburgh School District to train 
a team of four staff development associates appointed by the Board to 
address this priority area. The four etaff development assoclatss were 
selected from the ranka of the district's principals and central office 
personnel, the etaff development team waa trained Initially by Forte 
and subsequently by other educators yell experienced with the Hunter 
model; they were assigned to train all administrators and teachers In 
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the district In Che PRISM model.' 

How It works . Beginning in September 1981, All sdmlnistrstors in 
the district were required to attend 30 houra of training on the PRISM 
model. All central office sdmlnistrstors, including the Superintendent 
and Assist Superintended, were trained. By the < nd of the 1981-82 
echool year, all principals and aupervlaora had received initial 
training and were ualng PRISM with selected ataff co becoae tore 
skillful in using the model. In the summer of 1982, the prlnclpsls 
tsught a special two-week summer session for students. This luner 
school provided them with sn opportunity to teach students themselves 
while using the Instructlonsl aodel. A* they tsught, they were observed 
b/*£h*lr peers end received feedback fro« them regsrdlng the 
effectiveness of instruction. This provided a aechsnlsa through which 
both instructional end' supervisory skills could be refined 
simultaneously. 

During the 1982-83 school yesr, sll prlnclpsls were expected to 
conduct a mlnlmua of three observations along with follow-up conferences 
) each week, Th?y are required to keep record* of , the observstlons. 
These included the subject snd grsde level obierved, the focus snd the 
style of the conference (in terns of the specific laproveaent strstegy). 
The data describing these observstlons were carefully monitored by the 
staff development team. Additionally, each of the stsff development 
team members were assigned a specific number of prlnclpsls for whom he 
or she wa* responsible. These stsff development saaoclatea functioned 
a* coach for the principals, and were required to co-observe and 
co-conference wit* them to insure that the prlnclpsls had auslnllsted 
and operations lined the instructional model effectively. This asme 
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process is being used in the 1984-85 school yssr. 

PRISM reflects the firet eegment of the responses to the Board'* 
priority regarding effective pereonnel evaluation. It hae established 
the criteria for effective instruction. PRISM I has provided principals 
with specific claserooa observational skills Including anecdotal note 
t iking, analysis of notee to obtain epeclfic data for the teacher 
conference, conference planning and conducting conferences to promote 
instructional improvement. All of thle was done with a method whereby 
"ach administrator was required to go through a 
plan/teach/obeerve/confer cycle at each etage of training In order that 
he/she would Internalise the model through actual practice. The program 
was focueed on improving performance in Instructions) observation and 
conferencing skills as well ae increasing knowledge. 

Results to date . In the 1984-85, PRISM I le In ite third full year 
of operation. During the first year, principals and supervleore were 
trained In the fundamental of the PRISM model and given guided practice 
in ite application. firing the firet year k emphasis was placed on 
developing the knowledge of effective instiuctional skills as well ae 
improving inetructlonal observation analysis and conferring skills. 
Principals were asked to work with a few eelected teachere and to 
concentrate on observation and conferencing directed toward the 
reinforcement of effective teaching techniques. This was done in order 
to provide s positive experience for both teschere and principals. Over 
time, principals were provided further knowledge training and extended 
their skills to ell types of conferencee with teachers. 
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A survey conducted by Sal won -Cox (1983a) provided formative 
•valuation data to the Staff Development Team. The reeulte indicated an 
unanticipated High level of snthuslesm for the program. The data 
indicated that the principals are taking the program* ssrlotsly. Many 
conetructlve auggeetlone ware offered by the principals to tmprovs the 
efficiency of the program. The data indicate that the principal* are 
taking the program ssrlously. Many constructive euggeetlone wars 
offsred by the principals to improve ths sfflclsncy of ths program. Ons 
of the most sallsnt findings of ths survey compared responses of 
principals in 1980 and 1983 with rsspect to crltsrla for tsachsr 
evaluation. As part of ths nssds assessment survey , the principals 
reeponded to the following question: "A serious problem I fees is a 
lack of good crltsrla by which to svaluats tsachsr instructional 
effectiveness." In 1980, 87. 5X of the elementary principals, SOX of ths 
middle school principals, and 71.4X of secondary principals agrssd that 
this was a problsau In 1983, only 13.3X of ths elementary principals, 
6.7X of the middle school principals, and 25X of the eecondary 
principals responded that :hls was a problem. 

PRISM II: Leadership Training 

PRISM II is the District's Program to Improve the instructional 
leadership skills of principals, supervisors and central office 
personnel. PRISM II has been developed because most principals havs not 
been trained as instructional leaders. Degree and certificate programe 
for administrators have tended to focus primarily on the managerial 
aspects of schooling. As a result, many administrators are not prepared 
to cope with the current emphasis on instructional leadership. Not only 
has their training failed to prepare them to aesume this role, most 
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school boards and school dletrlcta have not expected principal! to be 
inatructional leaders. Principal* of tan were eelected for their 
positions because they sre good st public relatione or good st 
discipline. Kore often then not, supervisors of instruction st the 
elementary, Middle end secondsry level sre aomewhat better prepsred to 
offer M content centered" inatructional leadership. However , they often 
lack the etstue end the power to exerclee potent leadership. Thus, with 
the new emphaala on educational improvement the nation flnda ita achoole 
under the direction of principal! who are not well prepared to aeaume 
thla new inatructional leaderahip role. 

Aaaumptlone . PRISM 11 la baaed on the following aaeumptlona: (a) 
inatructional leaderahip can be defined, implemented and evaluated; (b) 
all prlnclpale can become inatructional leadera; (c) moat principal* 
will need aubatantlal training order to develop the knowledge-baae ad 
the ekllla to provide inatructional leaderahip; and (d) the proceaa of 
developing inetructlonal leaderahip can be facilitated by eatabllahlng 
peer networka of admlnlatratore. 

Component a . PRISM 11 overlape algnlflcantly with PRISM 1. At thla 
time, the Dlatrlct la at ill working to define the concept of 
inetructionajt leaderahip and develop a framework of the knowledge and 
skill components neceeaary to develop a long-range plan. The training 
workehope and the coaching of PRISM * eerve aa the foundation for PRISM 
II. The knowledge of the componenta of effective inatructlon and aklll 
in observing and Improving Inatructlon are corneretonea for 
inatructional leaderahip. Beyond PRISM 1, however, prlnclpale and other 
admlnlatratore must have a knowledge baae with regard to curricular 
models and inatru :tlonal techniques. Prlnclpale need to know enough 
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about organizational developMnt and the aducatlonal change proceaa in 
ordar to furniah an environment for teachera that ia likely to produce a 
focua on inet ruction* 

The Pltteburgh School Dletrlct hee provided eueser workshop! for 
principals covering euch toplce aa the role of questioning technlquea in 
improving instruction* Workahop tlM Kan been devoted alao to the 
developMnt of school-baaed plane for the inatructlon of faculty Mmbere 
in the component a of Ft ISM I* 

Currently, a coMlttee of principal! , aupervleora and central etaff 
le working with the etaff developMnt teas to! (a) ImplaMnt a 
curriculum and coMunlcatlon component of inetructlonal leadership, (b) 
create a systsm of networka to provide aupport for principal a, and (c) 
eetablleh a reeource bank of profeaalonala who can aeelet in the 
leader ahlp training proceaa . 

Plana are now being developed in collaboration with achool 
administrators in Allegheny County (in Southweetern Penneylvanla) to 
ImplaMnt a Principal!' Ac ad My that will aerve the entire region* The 
academy will aerve aoma of the Inetructlonal leaderehlp neede of 
Pltteburgh city admlnls r a tore. 

Unfortunately, Inetructlonal leaderehlp remelne a somewhat eluelve 
concept. It le relatively eaay to eenee Inetructlonal leaderehlp when 
one see a its one alao knowa when it le not preeent in a achool* While 
there ia a conaldereble body of literature w th reapact to leaderehlp 
per ee and a vaat body of literature with reepect to curriculum and 
instruction, the roH • of principal and auperintendent ae Inetructlonal 
leadera remain baalcally unreeeerched and in need of more complete 
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definition, development end documentation. 

Reeulte to date . The date gathered with reapect to the 
implementation of PRISM II indicate th'it about one third of the 
principals In the dlatrlct have embraced and Implemented the concepta 
implicit in the model. Approximately another third of the principals 
are atlll atruggllng to implement many aapecte of the model. The final 
third of the admlnlatratora are trying very hard to avoid the concept, 
hoping that the expectatlona will aomehow M go avay. M Admlnlatratora have 
been evaluated over the peat three yeara on the extent to which they 
have cooperated with the ataff reaponalble for the PRISM I and the MAP 
programa. Evaluation itema have been developed to rate prlnclpala on 
the effective implementation of MAP and PT.ISM programs in their achoola, 
eapeclally aa they related to atudent achievement. The reeults indicate 
that we need to provide more effective waya for prlnclpala to proceaa 
and uae information that informa him/her of what is going on in the 
school inatructlonally. Thla may require different formate for 
preaenttng information and additional training in uae of data. Dr. 
William Cooley of the Learning Reaearch and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh la currently working with dlatrlct staff to 
develop and Implement a prototype model that will help the principal 
process ;he MAP data at the building level. It is hoped that analyals 
of these data can become the baals for promoting and enhancing 
inatructional leaderahlp In principals. 
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P RISM III : Teacher Cgntir 

The Schenley High School Teacher Center ie the Pltteburgh School 
Dletrlct'e reeponee to the Board of Educatlon'e priority to increaee the 
affactivanaaa of inat ruction at the secondary level. It alao addraaaaa 
tha diatrict'a naad to raduca tha high achool dropout rata. In 1980, 
33% of tha atudanta who antarad g?ade 9 in 1976 failad to graduata froa 
grada 12- Evan aore a tart ling ia tha fact that 28% of tha ninth gradara 
failad to achiava aufficiant cradita to bacon bona fida tanth gradara. 
Thaaa aignificant problaaa demanded attention. 

Plana to laprove tha affactivanaaa of inat ruction at tha secondary 
laval and to laprove our ability to teep atudanta in achool raaultad in 
tha development of a p-ropoaal to tha Board of Education that ona of our 
aacondary achoola bacon a taachar center. Tha plan waa to create a 
"aodel" aacondary achool for taaching and laarnlng for tha dlatrlct 
(Wallace, Young, Johnaton, Blckel, 4 LeKahieu, 1983). Thia modal achool 
would ba doaignad for aacondary taachara to iaprova thair taaching 
akllla and updata thair knowledge of thair academic fiald. further, it 
waa propoaad to tha Board that all aacondary taachara in tha dlatrlct ba 
provldad with a M aini-eabbatical M at thia aodal achool. Tha plan callad 
for tha Board to raataf f thia achool with tha aoet abla taachara in tha 
diatrict. The plan waa approvad by tha Board and tha Schanlay High 
School Taachar Cantar waa initiate in 1982. Inteneive and datailad 
planning over tha next year pavad tha way for tha Center'e opening in 
August, 1983. 
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Teacher Center goal. The primary purpose of the Schenley High 
School Teacher Center la to provide a teaching and learning experience 
for each secondary teacher In the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Teachers 
have an opportunity to: (a) observe rxemplery Instructional activities 
In a real setting, (b) sharpen their current Instructional skills by 
practicing new Instructional techniques, (c) receive clinical feedback 
on that practice, (d) translate theory into practice, (e) receive an 
• "P dat * ln thelr ■Pacific aubject utter areas, (f ) review the latest 
research findings in effective teaching, and (g) obtain a broad 
perspective of modern youth culture and Its implication for effective 
teaching. c 

The Schenley High School Teacher Center provides a realistic site 
for teachers to teach and learn. The school has programs that are 
generally repli cable at any other high school in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. The current program offerings, both regular and magnet, have 
been maintained and expanded in terms of the quality and variety of 



instructional techniques. New magnet programs have been designed in 
high technology, classical studies and international studies to provide 
exceptional educational opportunities to students through the city, and 
to promote the voluntary desegregation of that school. 

A second purpose of the Teacher Center la to provide an opportunity 
for teachers to engage in Independent research activities with a goal to 
err if # something that will be useful to them in their home school. 
Opportunitiea are provided to engage in externshlps with buslneaa, 
industry or higher Education. This enhancea the participants with an 
onriched background for teaching. 
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Aeeunptlone , The Teacher Center prograe la baaed on Che following 
aeeuai tlone: (a) eeeondary teachere can be engaged productively In a 
"clinical experience" Chat will cauee the* Co reflect upon and lap rove 
their teaching technlquee aa they obaarva other teachere, analyie 
instruction, teach and receive feedback on their own Inet ruction 

technlquee; (b) a profeaelonal dialogue can be developed that will 

*• 

break down the laolatlon experienced by aoet eeeondary teachere; (c) 
opportunltlae can be provided for teachere to participate in lecturea 
and eenlnar that will upgrade their ekllle and knowledge In their 
content area; (d) participation in eealnare on adoleecent development 
and related toplce will cauea teachere to gain greater understanding of 
and Increaeed aklll In dealing with today 'a urban youth. 

Conponente . The general etructure of the teacher "e experience 
Includee three phaeee: (a) orientation , (b) direct involvement, and (c) 
reinforcement and eupport. 

The flret phaee (orientation) le conducted by membere of the 
Schenley High School Teacher Center etaff In conjunction with individual 
teachere, building principal* and aupervleore in the eendlng echool. 
Thle phaee involvee the Identification of each individual teacher'e 
neede and the generation of an individual lied etudy plan for each 
teacher. It la Intended that theee plane will reflect both the 
individual teacher *e and hone echool *e neede. 

The aecond phaee (direct Involvement) takee place at Schenley High 
School. It haa been baeed on an extenelve neede aeeeeement of our 
secondary teachere. It includes but le not United to the following: 
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1. Participation in seminars with peere and ctnttr ataff , aa wall 
aa university, buainaaa and induatrial personnel; 

2. Involvement with a clinical experience, including obacrvation 
of affactiva teaching, planning, actual taachlng and 
conf arancaa ; 

¥ 

3. Fulfillment of Individual atudant plan raqulraa which may 
Include working with univerelty, community and/or buainaaa 
raaourcaa ; 

4« Training in appropriate new technologies, including uae of 
Instructional media and computers. 

This phaea occura over eight week periods aligned with one of the four 
quart era of the achool year. Specially trained replacement teachera 
teach the claaaea for the vial ting teacher while he or ahe la at the 

Center. 

The third phase (reinforcement and support) occura at the home 
achool. The purpose of this phase of the program la to ensure retention 
and to aupport the teachera in the uae of the skills and knowledge 
acquired at the Center. This aaalatance will be a responsibility shared 
by the Center staff , the home achool and other ataff , all of whom will 
have been appropriately trained. 

Staff . The ataff of the Schenley High School Teacher Center la 
among the beat in the school district. All are fully-certified 
secondary teachera who either applied or were recruited for the 
position. A prerequisite for appointment waa a Willingness to make the 
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cowltwint Co the overall objectlvee of the Taachar Center. Tha full 



cooperation of tha Pittsburgh PadaraClon of Taachara via iwportant In 
bringing about a luccaaaful opening. 

Tha antlra ataff racalvad intanalva training and practlca in tha 
principlaa of affactlva instruction, Som raaldant taachara taach a 
raducad load of four claaaaa and, in tha retaining tlae, taach a aarlaa 
of eewlnare on adoleecenr, development, orlant taachara cosing to tha 
Centar, Monitor raaaarch activitlaa *of paara, aarva aa a «odel of 

% A 

exemplary teaching, and eupervle* tha clinical component of tha Teacher^ 
Cantar aa vail aa perfom conventional faculty duties, 

Ona third of tha raaldant ataff aarva aa Clinical laaldant 
Taachara. Bach clinical raaldant taachar works with two visiting 
taachara in tha "teaching clinic/' which la baaad on tha district's 
nodal of affactlva instruction (PRISM), In thla phaaa of tha training, 
tha visiting taachara aaalat in davaloplng laaaon plana, obasrvs 
affactlva teaching, and have an opportunity to practlca tha aodal. The 
clinical taachar than provldaa the* with structursd feedback. 

Tha one-ait'i Cantar ataff la aaalatad by a cadra of 48 replacement 
taachara; thaaa taachara ara fully cart if lad professionals whoaa 
teaching apaclalltlaa rapraaant tha aubjacta offarad at tha aacondary 
level. In the bona achoola they replace thoee teachare who, for tha 
period of eight veeke, are taking part in the Teacher Canter prograa aa 
visiting teachare. 
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The udmlnletretlon of the Schenley High School Taachar Cantar la a 



shared reeponelblllty. Tha principal la reeponelble for all programs 



affecting tha atudenta and ataff within the framework of tha high 



Implementing the program for vlaltlng teachere. 

Context. The Schenley High School Teacher Center le one of the 
major afforta in ataff development of the Pltteburgh achool dlatrlct. 
It la an outgrowth of the Board of Education"* priority for achool 
Improvement. The atructure of the program la coneletent with the PRISM 
I end II programs deelgned to promote instructional effectlveneee In 
teachere and Inatructlonal leaderehlp akllle In administrators. A 
specific program of achool Improvement In eeven Pltteburgh elementary 
schools la alao coneletent with the general goala of Schenley High 
School Teacher Center and other related programs, tha Pltteburgh schools 
provide a coordinated Intervention etrategy deelgned to promote more 
effective teaching and learning In the city achoola. 

Results to date . At thle writing, the Teacher Center le In Ite 
aecond rear of operation. The Cottier le the objective of etudy from 
several perepectlvee. With funding from the Ford Foundation, evaluation 
of the Center's program has three main foci. Flrat le the documentation 
of the Implementation of the Center program. In addition to providing a 
generalised description of program Implementation, documentation focuaee 
on the continuing planning for Improvement of the program, analyale of 



the vlaltlng teacher Interaction with the cllnlcU reeldent teachere and 
the changing role of the department chalrperaona. The aecond evaluative 
focus provides feedback for the Improvement of the program while It le 
In operation; the data gathered for theee purpoaea are uaed to Improve 



achool. The Teacher Center Director le reeponelble for dealgnlng and 
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the quality of program co«pon«nt§ euch at the eemlnare. The third 
evaluative focue ie the conduct of short-term and long-range impact 
etudiee to assess the effecte of the program on the eecondary echoole in 

the city. 

is a reeult of evaluative feedback and documentation, the eecond 
year of the program ie different in iom reepecte from the flret year. 
For example, eeveral ope rat lone were ueed during thje, flret year, beeed 
on feedback, with regard to the echedullng of the PRISM theory training 
and the teaching cllnlce. The current echedullng of PRISM theory et the 
beginning of each cycle and the echedullng of teaching and non-teaching 

weeke for vleltlng teachere hae promoted better use of cllnlce; the 

^ •■ * 

changed echedule aleo provided for more time for individual lied etudiee 
for teachere. 

Data gathered from a eurvey indicate that etudente perceive both e 
higher degree of expectation for their learning and increaeed homework 
demande. The etudente expreee positive reectlone to the "new 11 school 
environment and the climate in the school. The student eurvey repeated 
at the end of the 1983-84 school year corroborated the earlier flndlnge. 
Students reported higher expectetlone than in the past, greater concern 
for their learning on the part of the new teachere and a greeter 
emphasis on attendance at and participation in echool end classem. Thle 
new climate manifested itn"ltf In a considerable increaee In etudent 
achievement in the school. In 1983, only 28X of the etudente In the 
school were scoring at or wve grade level In reading and 27% in 
language arte. Following the flret year of operation of the Schenley 
High School Teacher Center, thoee proportions had Increaeed to 37% and 
38* respectively. 
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SIP : The Performance Priority 

The School Improvement ProgrM It Che District "e effort to improve 
the quality of education In eelected elementary echoole. Thle priority 
wee eetabllehed ae one of the elx Important educetlonel priori tlee of 
the dletrlct. The board, In approving thle priority, expreeeed Ite 
concern thet certeln echoole In the dletrlct, predominately low 
achieving end predominantly black, had been neglected. In the eummer of 
1981 , e principal who had e twelve-year record of significant 
achievement In e bleck eegregeted echool wee eelected ae Director of the 
School Improvement Program. Additionally, three of the most outetendlng 
supervleore In the dletrlct were eeslgned to work with thle director. 
Later, a teacher on epeclel eeelgnment with expert lee In reading wae 
edded to the team. The group wae eeslgned to Implement change In eeven 
elementary echoole. The echoole choeen were geographically distributed 
throughout the city and represented predominately bleck eegregeted and 
Integreted schools; ell, however, hed a longstanding record of low 
achievement or under achievement. 

The School Improvement Team wae given three charges: (a) to aeelet 
the selected echoole to become effective, high achieving echoola; (b) 
to develop a model for school Improvement that could be used with other 
schools In the district; and (c) to achieve these goals within a three 
year period* 



Assumptions * The School Improvement Program Is based on the 
following assumptions: (a) the effective schools reseerch findings cen 
be used to formulate Intervention strategies to bring about significant 
change In elementary schools; (b) date driven Instructional planning, 
along with achievement monitoring, Is a critical Ingredient of an 
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effective urban school, (c) monitoring eyetem that identify apeclflc 
achievement goele, pacing of instruction, tiM of Caak and minimum 
■candied s of aaatery art praraquiaitaa for auccaaa in thaaa achoola; 
(d) parantal Involveeent ia critical to produca a elgnlfflcant poaitiva 
changa in atudent achievement; and (a) principala of thaaa achoola can 
bacoM affactlva lnatrucnlonal leaden. 

Component e . Tha School Improvement Team be&an working with 
assigned principala and school facultlea of tha aavan achoola in tha 
lumr of 1981. Aa tha program avolvad during tha flrat year, tha 
following components emerged aa critical to tha aucceaa, or tha 
pot an \*\ auccaaa yf tuu program. 

Plret, a data bank wee aatabllahad for aach school. Thia data bank 
was comf>/lae<i of iU records of atudant achlavaMnt that vara available 
in the achoola. Important aax>ng thaaa data aourcaa wee tha atudant 
achlavaMnt racorda from tna exlatlng reading eyetem, including and of 
unit teete. Standardised achlavaMnt taat data and othar information 
relating to tha academic progreaa of atudenta formtd Important eleMnta 
of tha bank. The uai * purpose of the data bank waa to inaure that an 
effective monitoring ayatem could be developed that would Involve 
adequate pacing of atudenta , and ret aach ing of akllla not Metered in 
particular unite of instruction in baalc ekille. The Mat critical 
variable for achool ImpnweMnt le k owing where the etudente in that 
achool are placed along the continuum of achlavaMnt at any point in 
tlM; it la imperative that teachers and principala uae theea data t^ 
guide inatructlonal planning and maatery learning. The '..ond 
component , cloaely related to the data bank, la the development it ft 



monitoring ayatem that went beyond the MAP ayettn deacrlbed earner. 




The Monitoring tyitii establishes monthly or weekly expectations for 
each child in each classroom of the school. Given apeclfic pacing 
goals, instructional expectations and mastery criteria » the principals 
and teachert have a systsm that can tj used to monitor carefully the 
academic growth for each individual student • 



Secondly, a discipline aodel was established for each of the 
schools. Data gathered from the Needs Assessment Survey in each of the 
school identified discipline as the teachers' greatest coucern. The 
research on effective schools clearly indicates that there must be an 
orderly environment if the schools are to become effective. Therefore 9 
a unified aodel for discipline was established for each of the achool 
improvement schools. 

One very interesting aspect of the early SIP needs assessment 
completed by teachers was the low number of respondents identifying 
problems directly related to the quality of instruction in the schools. 
Overwhelmingly, teachers identified problems related to student 
discipline, lack of parent Involvement and inconsistent administrative 
support as the critical areas in need of change. This was despite the 
fact that these schools were well below national norms in achievement. 
These assessment data underscore the Importance of incorporating an 
external support system into a school Improvement effort. Schools in 
need amy not be able* on their own, to identify and work energetically 
for all of the changes that are necessary to cteat an effective 



Instruction climate. 
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A fourth coaponent is a at earing coaalttee that vat eetabllehed In 
tach of the echoole. The a tearing coaalttee aarvad aa tha clearing 
houaa for achool baaad daclalon making with regarding to tha 
lapleaentatlon of tha laproveaent projact. Tha • tearing coaalttee waa 
uaad to glva tha taachara paraonal InvolvaMnt In tha developaent of tha 
laprovaaant prograa In tha echoole. 

Ona of tha aot laportant coaponanta of tha prograa wae tha 
davalopaant of a focuaad eupervlelon proceee. Tha atandard opa rating 
procadura for auparvlalona In tha city 'a achoola prior to thla projact 
followed what night ba teraed a daaographlc aodel. On aach occaaion 
whan tha auparvtaor vlaltad tha achool, every teacher In tha achool waa 
vlaltaU for a few alnutaa; tha auparvlaora fait guilty If thay did not 
aaet and talk with aach teacher. However, tha School laprovaaant 
Projact found thla kind of eupervlelon to ba Inaffactlva whan trying to 
bring about apaclflc changaa In taachara' inatructlonal behavior. 
During tha flrat yaar of tha projact • tha auparvlaora found that thay 
had to organlta and dallvar aarvlcaa vary dif farantly. Thay bagan to 
focua on a United nuabar of taachara whara Inatructlonal vaakneeeee 
wara apparent. Aftar caraful ravlaw of tha data bank. It bacoaa claar 
which taachara wara falling to achlava aaatary of atudant learning. 
Thoaa taachara who failed to aova atudanta along at a raaaonabla 
learning paca received extraordinary aaalatanca through tha focuaad 
auparvlalon aodel. The aeab^a of tha taaa than uaad tha PRISM and 
clinical aupervlaory aodala to provide thaee teachere with Intenelve 
obaervatlon and feedback to laprove their Inetructlonal performance. 
Thla waa a radical departure froa the prior nora that alnlaal 
aupervlaory aerve be provided to all teachere* 
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Team staffing became another important component of the program. 
Thla proceaa involved member a of tha School Improvement Team, along with 
counaalore, paychologiata, principals and kay paraona within aach 
building In dlacuaalona about Individual puplla In tha building. Staff 
confarancaa, a critical part of tha epeciel education program In tha 
dlatrlct, assumed an expanded role with reapect to the nuaiber of 
profaaalonala that were engaged In the proceaa and the number of puplla 
reviewed. The goal of the tea*) atafflng waa to Inaure that the achool 
waa allocating lta professional reaourcea effectively In order to bring 
about a algnlf leant Improvement In atudent learning. The major purpoae 
waa to provide early screening for children who were having learning 
problema. The proceaa could result In a prescription for the child or a 
program modification to promote effective learning. 

The parental component of the program la very Important. Very 
often, parents who might be considered economically or culturally 
diaadvantaged do not have the aama ability to Intervene constructively 
In their children's education aa do upper middle claaa parenta. 
Typically, low Income parenta do not underatand how the achool system 
works and just aa often they do not know how to help their children 
effectively at home. Therefore* an Important part of the School 

Improvement Program has been to give parents an understanding of how 

i 

they can make the school system work for and with them. More 
importantly, the kinds of parenting skills that are likely to brinff 
order and an academic environment Into the home are also Important parts 
of the parent ttalnlng program. ^ 
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The effective echoole ruurch identifier etrong instructional 
leaderehlp on the part of the building principal aa a moet potant 
varlabla in achool improvement. Parhapa thla la tha moet important 
component of tha program. Our School Improvement Progrem la baaad on 
tha aeeumptlon thaf tha uaa of data provldaa a framework from which 
aound inatructlonal laadarahlp can emerge. Principal*, aa wall aa 
taachars, ara tralnad in tha uaa of tha data bank. It la expected that 
tha prlnclpala will uaa tha data bank In working with taachara to bring 
about affactlva Inatructlonal planning for aach etudent. Additionally, 
prlnclpala ara expected to uaa faculty meetlnge and elmllar taachar 
gatherings to constantly promote "data driven Inatructlonal planning." 
Tha program haa tralnad prlnclpala to work with taachara to aat 
expectation* with ragard to achievement and pacing. In addition, tha 
prlnclpala have baan tralnad how to uaa parlodlc achievement data on 
atudanta to monitor tha growth of aach atudant In tha achool. Tha 
prlnclpala ara anccuragad to intervene whan tha data auggaata that 
Inatructlonal planning naada to ba modified. Thay alao extrclee 
Inatructlonal laadarahlp In working with tha focuaad eupervlelon part of 
tha School Improvement Team to improva tha inatructlonal rapartolra of 
•pacific taachara. 

Anothar Important compemsnt of tha School Xmprovamant Program la 
documentation and evaluation. Tha dlatrlct haa worked cloeely with the 
learning Research and Development Center of the Unlverelty of PitC^argh 
to document cerefully all major proceedlnge of the project in all 
project echoole. The purpoee of the documentation la to provide a 
record of actlone taken t probleme encountered and eucceeeee achieved by 
the project to further the development of a modal that can ba ueed In 
other echoole. An Important part of documentation le to provide 
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corrective feedback to project etaff ■■ they monitor end evaluate the 
progreee of echool improvement. Since there ie very little literature 
on how to bring about effective achoola, the documentation of thia 
% project ahould serve as an important contribution to the nation'e achool 
improvement effo-ca (Blckel, 1984). 

Result* to date . The reaulta to date in tenia of atudent 
achievement have been very encouraging. In 1981 9 the year prior to the 
implementation of SIP, the seven achoola generally had more than half of 
their atudenta acoring below the national norm on California Achievement 
Teata for reading, math and language. Out of 21 poaaible occaalona 
(seven schools times three subject areaa), there were only two instances 
where more than half the atudenta acored abova the national norm. In 
1984, more than half of the atudenta wete above grade level in each 
achool and every instance. Theae data provide aome evidence that the 
improvement made by SIP schools since 1981 are likely to be maintained. 

Another way of looking at the achievement progreaa being made in 
these SIP achoola Involves comparing thaa to other achoola in the 
system. Using California Achievement Teat acorea in reading and math, 
not one of the seven SIP achoola was ranked in the top half of the 
system In 1981. Now, two of the seven schools are tn the top half in 
reading and two are in the top half in math. 

The School Improvement Team members believe that they have learned 
enough over the p.ist two years to develop an effective model for school 
improvement. Five additional school were added to the School 
Improvement Program in the fall of )984. Two of the schools from the 
first cycle will be continued in the program in order to ensure that the 
progress will be maintained. Also, it will be Important to monitor the 
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continued development of the echoole that have been in the program to 
make euro that they maintain tha gains that hava baan achiavad. All in 
all. thia program haa eomo ramarkabla auccaaaaa to ahov for three yaara 
of lntanalva effort. 



In thia article, tha author haa attempted to daacriba tha rola of 
tha superintendent of education. Fart I of tha articla daalt with aoM 
of tha ganaral condltf.one that call for an intanalflad educational 
laadarahip rola on tha part of today 'a euperintendent of echoole. Fart 
II daalt with apaclflc inltlatlvee daalgnad to improve tha quality of 



echooling in an urban echool dlatrlct; MAF, Ft ISM and tha School 



Improvement Program hava been dlecueeod. 

The reeulte of theee initiative to improve echooling in Fitteburgh 
have been encouraging. While it la etill too early to make final 
judgmente about the impact of tha educational Improvement inltlatlvee, 
- soma obaervatione are in order. It le encouraging that dietrict-wide 
indicatora have turned around. Achievement le up, abeenteelem le down, 
euepeneione are leee frequent, etudente are etaylng in hjgh echool and 
eo forth. Theee and other indicatora will be monitored carefully in 
enduing yea re. 

At this point , a brief review of soma of the author'e belief a about 
educational laadarahip may be helpful in eummarlilng the role of the 
superintendent of aducation aa preeented in thia article. 



III. Concluelon 
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Lesdershlp cn n be defined in meny wsys. Expressed very limply, it 
can be described ee s proceee of working with end through other people 
to get e job done. Educational leadership, at the level of the 
superintendent, requlrea extensive goal setting, planning, 
implementation and eveluetlon*relevent to instruction. 

The author view* the following aa aome of the key componenta of 
effective educational lesdershlp by the auperlntendent of educations 

1. Educational leadership muat be data driven. The auperlntendent 
of education muat conatantly aeek and proceaa data and inquire 
aa to ita meaning. Planning muat be data based; it must 
constsntly take stock of the ststus quo. Educational planning 
muat be ahaped, In part, by the lateat reaearch findings 
relevant to the particular problem. The implementation of 
programs, too, muat be data baaed. The auperlntendent muat 
conatantly monitor program Improvement efforta and gather data 
from teachera, sdmlnlstrstors, students end psrents in order to 
mmmmmm the quellty of the implementation and to make 
spproprlste modifications to Insure success. Finally t 
evaluation to determine the over si 1 effectiveness of plsns thst 
hsve been Implemented is critical. These dsts once sgsln feed 
into the goal setting, planning and Implements t ion process thst 
are cyclical snd continuous. 

2. Participative planning la critical. Those persons who sre to 
be most affected by sny naw program initiative must be Involved 
In Its planning. This 1 partlculsrly true when sn sctlve 
teachers' association or union exists in the district. 
Teachera, sdmlnlstrstors snd perhaps parenta should be Involved 
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in analyalng tha data and generating plana to addraaa apaclflc 
araaa where improvement la nandad. Throughout tha planning 
procoee, all faculty ahould ba involved, at laaat through 
faadback procaaa. It la Imperative chat thoao who ara to uaa 
an Innovation or a naw progran alternative nuet acquire aoaa 
aanaa of ownerehlp. 

loapact muat bo communlceted to tha taachora and principal a who 
davelop programa. Nora of tan than not • taachora and 
ajnlnlatretore have such mora talant to gannrata aolutlona to 
problem* than they racognlm. Giving than opportunltlaa to 
becomn involvod In tha planning and development procaaa 9 
providing poaitiva faadback and giving than opportinutiae to 
axparianca tha aanaa of gratification la important in moving 
tha procaaa forward. 

link taking la aaaantial if prograaa la to ba mad a. Mo 
algnificant changaa will com about from an attampt to providn 
aducational laadarahip without riaka balng taken, lb provido 
affoctiva laadorehip, ona muat ba bold enough to attampt tha 
iupoeeiblo. To tak* challangaa which cauaa everyone to roach 
bayond thair immadiata parformaoca laval la nacaaaary if 
prograaa la to ba mada in bringing about roeulte. 

Knowladga of tha change procaaa la important* There ere many 
change modele that ara available to aducatora now. It la not 
neceeeerlly iupment that ona embreco a particular modal over 
another. Whet le importent le thet tha euporlntandent 
underetenda the dlmanalone of tha change proceee end ettende to 
then during program Implementation. Thla euthor embrecaa tha 
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ConcsrnsHSased Adoption Hodtl (Ball, VilUct, & Dosastt, 1973) 
■■ s constructive approach to educational change* Tha modsl 
scknoffl edges that teechers involved in implementing a new 
program muat go through a resolution of their own concerns and 
must learn to use an Innovation in aucceaalve atagea of 
development •- 

One must have a vlalon of good education* One cannot lead 
without knowing where one wanta to go* It la important that 
good pedagogical practlcaa at the sltmentsry, middle and 
secondary school level be clearly understood by the 
superintendent. He or she must know exactly vhst it Is that is 
expected In tens of tescher bahsvlor, pupil behaviors, uses of 
instructlonsl Mtsrlsls snd ths liks. Without vision, 
sducstlonsl leedershlp efforts will fall. 

Follow through is sssentlsl. Hsny vstersn tsschers ssy, "I've 
seen then com snd I'vs sssn thsai go and I'm still here," This 
coHSisnt reflects ths fsce thst fsilure to follow through snd 
evaluate new progrsM initiative! tends to gusrsntse fsilure, 
Pollow through is rsslly s function of coMprshenelve plsnnlng, 
careful iMplsMentstion snd thorough evaluation. If a program 
is begun, it is important to psy attsntion to that initiative, 
tr Modify it and see it through its cycle of completion, 

Recognition of the key role of principals in school improvement 
is vital. The old adage that good principals maks good schools 
is quite correct* However, being s good principal, from ths 
author' • perspective, requires that one be s strong 
Inst rue t ionsl lesder . Therefore , ths superintendent as 
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educational leeder muet take seriously tha responsibility to 
develop chat educational or instructional laadarahlp capability 
in tha princlpala. This need mat be approached as an 
educational innovation. Specific goala mat be set, thorough 
planning and careful phasing of the implementation is eeaential 
and evaluation ia critical. This probably will be the Mat 
difficult of all of ^requisites to bring about effective 
schools, While educational laadarahlp itself may be somewhat 
of an intangible variable, the knowledge-base with respect to 
instructional leaderahip ia &ot. The knowledge of curriculum, 
•ode Is of instruction and lnetrtfctional evaluation can be 
taught, learned atfa opmratlonalis?id. It ia unfortunate that 
admlnletratlve training piMgramo for superintendents and 
princlpala have largely Ignored theae Important areas. 

Routine admlnlatrative mat tare must be delegated. toeponoible 
adminiatratora must free the superintendent to provide 
educational leaderahip. The superintendent muet protect the 
daily calendar to insure that neceeeary time ie available to 
visit schools. Time muet be allocated for the superintendent 
to meet with groupe that are planning, developing, implementing 
and evaluating instructional initiatives. By demonstrating and 
communicating intereet in inetructicnal effectiveness, the 
euperintendent will increaae the likelihood that educational 
priorities will be achieved. 
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10* The superintendent Mist model the inatructional leadership 
" behavior that will bt expected of principala end other 
adalnlatratora. If the principala obaerve the superintendent 
engaged in data analyaia, planning , developing, implementing 
and evaluating Instructional initiatives, they can adapt thoae 
behavlore to their own responsibility. If the auperlntendent 
models the behavlora Hated in 1-9 above, the atage la aet for 
other adalnlatratora to play a similar role* 

hoped that thla preaentatlon of the role of auperlntendent aa 
an educational leader will provide a atlmulua for discussion saong 
achool adalnlatratora and thoae who have responsibility for training of 
adalnlatratora. The tlaea are auch that a significant opportunity 
exists to provide effective educational leaderahlp to sll levels of 
schooling. Ve aust not fsll to take sdvsntsge of the opportunity to 
reexamine end perhaps rethink all aspects of training for educational 
leaderahlp* 
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